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My BROTHER'S KEEPER. 


BY CHAS F LUMMIS 


jHE meeting in Los Angeles, in July, of a 
national convention of our Indian educat- 
ors and managers gave the Frontier a chance 
to “size up” just what is doing now in 
a policy which concerns all of us more, per- 
haps, than we ordinarily realize. The In- 
dian, poor devil, will presently die off. His 
obliteration, somewhat gruffly begun by the 

border ruffian, is now much more spiritedly (though less courag- 

eously and less frankly) carried on by those who make their 
living by philanthropy. But we shall remain—and our child- 
ren’s children will have to live by the record we make. 

It is entirely true that our long-infamous Indian Service is 
grown cleaner. There are fewer thievish agents, fewer vile 
school-principals, fewer tangible scoundrels and visible ignoram- 
uses. The moral sense of the United States has begun to take 
account of these things, and has greatly bettered them. But 
its task is only begun. As much injustice is done the Indian 
as ever; but now under the name and fetish of civilization. The 
First Americans, upon whose stolen lands we live, have been 
taken out of the hands of the ward-heelers and given into 
those of theorists and ignorant system-makers. And not to 
their gain. 

The most protuberant feature of the recent convention was 
its absolute innocence of scientific knowledge. There was no- 
where in it (save by Supervisor Wright’s short paper) any 
recognition of the fact that scholars have at last made it possible 
for even politicians and Indian Commissioners to understand the 
Indian—if they care to. Certainly wisdom is not useless even in 
statecraft. Yet 3000f the people whose livelihood it is to ‘‘teach’’ 
the Indian (and who are incidentally deciding our attitude to- 
ward this and other ‘‘weak races’’) sat here for a week in sol- 
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emn conclave, as naked of all that scholars know and prize— 
scholars in London, Paris, Berlin, even Washington—as if 
Humboldt, or Lewis H. Morgan, or Bandelier, or Matthews 
and all that immortal school had never lived. Yet it takes no 
great mind to realize that no man can understand a people by 
sedulously avoiding all knowledge about them. The history, 
the social organization and theretore the needs of the Indian—- 
all these are (so far as the convention showed) a sealed book 
to our Indian-educators. 

No less notable in the atmosphere of the convention was the 
superb vacancy of humor in some of its larger dignitaries. A 
very nice and very high official of good head and heart, who 
never read any book standard to his profession, in any lan- 
guage ; who knows no more of the literature or history of the 
subject than he does of the Maya pictoglyphs ; who never 
saw an Indian except—éoz/ed—who never talked with an In- 
dian except as a patronizing ‘‘boss,’’ who does not even know 
enough natural history to be aware that maternal love was in- 
vented by Nature to preserve the race, but actually thinks and 
declares a human being cannot love his mother well until he 
has been to school—this handsome and reverend gentleman 
solemnly rose and said he thought ‘‘ More study and experi- 
ence would change the opinions’’ of men who have already 
studied more of his own ignored specialty than he ever studied 
of everything together; who are masters of thousands of 
books (without knowing the chief of which, at least, no man 
can pretend to know much about Indians), not one of which 
books this unconscious humorist ever read, nor could read if 
he tried. And not books alone (though the man is a fool who 
thinks to get along without them); but in actual human ex- 
perience with Indians, as students and as men, these whom 
the amiable Secretary of the Indian Commission thus patron- 
ized have had more, a thousand fold, than he ever had or has 
the physical or moral courage to get. For it costs something 
to acquire a real education ; whereas to draw a large salary 
for knowing very little is easy—to a certain conscience. 

The attitude of the convention was as far from humanity as 
from scholarship and humor. By convention be it understood 
that I mean no slur on the bulk of the delegates. They were 
largely women ; and with the one notable exception of an un- 
balanced though well-meaning person, who has been for years 
a firebrand to the Indians and the service alike in New Mex- 
ico, they are mostly honorable, Godfearing, hardworking 
women ; not scientists, certainly, but humane and womanly. 
There were some manly men, too. And these people do not 
think with the machine. Scores of them have told me their 
shame and grief at the way things are going; but they say, 
when asked why they do not protest, ‘‘ For what? We have 
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found it does no good.’’ Not only does it do no good, but they 
are punished in the indirect and cowardly ways a political 
system has at hand. 

The convention had 315 delegates ; but the convention was 
really Major Pratt, of the Carlisle ( Pa.) Indian school—a man 
of brains ; a man, I believe, of the strictest integrity, a man I 
admire for his tremendous force. It ‘akes a Man to be in his 
proper person a National Convention. If Major Pratt were 
not one of the most undilute materialists ever born in civiliza- 
tion, if he were not a soldier to whom these quarter of a mil- 
lion human beings are merely an awkward squad and he the 
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recruiting sergeant to lick them into shape, I know no man in 
the United States to whom I would more confidently entrust 
the adjustment of our relations with the ‘‘ inferior race.’’ For 
he is a monumental organizer, a just man, a manly man 
Only, he has known (boiled) Indians for thirty years, and has 
not yet learned that the Indian has a soul; that he loves his 
parents and his children, and even the birthplace that we have 
stolen from him. This, which is literally true, and which I 
am prepared to prove before any audience, is as structural a 
thing as need be said, and as harsh a thing as should be said 
of a most gallant man. He isas little to blame for being born 
rather short on sentiment, as the Indian is to be blamed for 
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being almost as slow of civilization as we ourselves were. 
Major Pratt believes he is trying to make the Indians citizens 
of the United States ; as a matter of fact he is trying to make 
them soldiers. 

For years our heartless ‘‘ philanthropy’’ has been taking In- 
dian children from home, ‘ educating’’ them impossibly 
and then turning them adrift. This was cruel enough, but 
worse follows. The core of the ‘‘ system” now (mostly Major 
Pratt’s organizing) is to take the Indian from home as young 
as possible, ‘‘educate’’ him, and turn him loose in the popu- 
lation—as many thousand miles from home as possible, and 
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never let him go home again. The confessed theory is that he 
has no right to have a father and mother, and they no right 
to him ; that their affection is not worth as much to him as 
the chance to be a servant to some Pennsylvania farmer or 
blacksmith, and generally at half wages. 

Now only a professional fool—or an Indian educator—is 
unaware that even an Indian child has a home ; that God was 
able to invent mother-love without waiting for any help from 
the present United States Indian Commission, and did it, hasty 
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as His action may seem; that all humanity rests on the family 
and that nothing can compensate for the wreck of it. 

Only a man totally ignorant of all that has been done by 
scholars even in his own lifetime — or a man to whom the In- 
dian is a livelihood and the salary sufficient substitute for an 
education—can so blind himself as to blink the cruelty (and, 
unless all justice is a lie, the folly) of such a policy as is now 
proposed. It makes small difference to the Indian whether he 
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be killed off in the name of education or in the name of war 
except that the latter is manlier and more merciful. The pres- 
ent project means nothing else—though really good people and 
people not altogether fools delude themselves to believe in it. 
The whole new plan is—as every man whois a scholar either 
in the books or the field knows—either heartless. or childish. 
I do not believe it knowingly heartless. It means well. It is 
simply unread and unhorizoned as a ten-year-old. Ignorant 
of history and of anthropology, it insists that the Indian shall 
civilize as much in twenty years as our own Saxon or Teuton an- 
cestors did in five hundred. It means well—and tries to do what 
even the primary scholar in evolution or anthropology knows to 
be sheer impossible ; breaking thousands of homes and ruining 
thousands of lives in its freshman experiments. It expects to 
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subvert the law of gravitation—in a word it thinks it is smarter 
than God. It is ignorant not only of science, history and 
humanity ; it does not even know what the Indian is. what he 
was, how he has changed and can be changed more; what he 
needs and how it can be given him. It isa mere philanthropic 
Procrustes ; if the guest is too long for the bed, cut his legs off ; 
if too short, rack him out till he fills from head to foot-board. 
If he does not jump readily from the time of Abraham to the 
time of Edison, take an axe to his foolskull. Nota real axe, 
which might get bloody and turn our refined stomachs. Just 
rob him of his children. 

Now no man—and no woman—is fit to be a teacher, or a 
superintendent or a system maker, who doesn’t know yet that 
the pupil is human ; that every human thing is born of woman 
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and loves her and is loved by her ; was gotten by a man, and 
is by him more or less valued ; and that until they shall become 
criminals (and it is not yet criminal to have been owners of the 
land we have robbed) begetter and begotten, conceiver and 
conceived, have some sacred human rights the one in the other 
rights even as big in the sight of God and honest men as the 
right of some fellow to draw a fat salary in a profession he 
never earned by study. And any system of ‘‘Indian educa- 
tion ’’ which is founded on breaking up the family is accurst 
That is the system our block-builders now design to give us. 

This is not a simplex question. It is no pleasure to anv 
honest man to say harsh things of other honest men. | 
would not lift my voice if I were afraid to stand before any 
audience face to face with those criticised, and prove that | 
have studied the Indian more honestly and more tully than all 
his Washington oppressors put together, in books and in fact ; 
that I know him better, and know better what better men had 
done for him before the first traceable ancestors of his present 
self-deceived foes were born, than all the systematic Procrustes. 
This will not sound vain to any one who has ever studied the 
subject at all. One need not have read many old books not 
have lived long on the human side of Igdians, to know more 
than any of the salaried gentlemen who live by the Indians 
Without consulting a single one of them, I am willing to leave 
the question to any man of national or international reputation 
in these lines. The sober, enormous truth is that our present 
Indian service is a political machine. There is not one scholar 
remotely connected with it, nor, so far as I know, in remote 
sympathy with it. The only men who do sympathize with it 
are the border tough and the Service officeholder. 

I intend to say much more about this matter. It concerns 
all the nation I love, particularly the West. And I will say 
not only no word that is not true, but no word I am not ready 
to prove anywhere. I ask nothing better than the chance to 
prove, before their own audiences, that these whom I accuse 
never did and never can talk to an unspoiled Indian, nor with 
any Indian till he has learned what they are too lazy to learn ; 
that they are as ignorant of history, of ethnology and of evo- 
lution as the Indian himself, except that they know the dic- 
tionary names; and that they are no less heartless than the 
Apaches whose roasted victims I have seen ‘‘ pegged out’’ 
only that they fool themselves (as well as us) into believing 
that their torture is a means of grace. And if I seem to bear 
hard on the men who make the system, my only intrinsic hope 
is to touch those who do the largest work in it and draw the 
smallest salaries ; who are mostly less influential but more 
human. And above all, to stir the big American conscience 
in which, slow as it is, I believe as I do in my mother. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. | 
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oH: SK }JLMOST midway, as the miles gO, between 
dees S\48 | Prescott and Phcenix, but a little to the 
"4 y) west of the Santa Fé, Prescott and Phoenix 
¥e% railway, just where the Hassayampa mount- 
we ains tumble their tons of sun-bleached 
‘| granite abruptly into the skirts of the des- 
‘%q| ert and the tourist going south finds the 
first giant cactus elbowing the last pition, is 
y| one of the most ‘‘typical’’ things in Ari- 
oon zona—only a little bigger than the rest. 

It is unfortunate that just about this 
point the casual traveler is too busy reconstructing his notions 
of Southwestern geography and straining his eyes for the first 
glimpse of a desert that does not materialize, to guess that the 
twinkling lights up the mountain side beyond Congress Junc- 
tion mark something better worth seeing than miles of veri- 
fied atlas. 

The axis of the earth may not stick out visibly in this re- 
gion, but the ribs of the continent do; and some restless pros- 
pector delving among the disjointed vertebre struck one of 
those ‘‘pay streaks’’ with which nature sometimes chinks her 
most unpromising handiwork. 

The landscape immediately about Congress inclines to the 
perpendicular, with no suggestion of effort wasted in fertility. 
If Josh Billings could have cast his eye over the rocky hillside, 
spattered with the quartzy line of Congress ledge, he would 
have amended his famous remark about piety and beans, and 
added that gold also seems to flourish best in the poorest 
soil. The very cacti look dizzy with clinging to their uncer- 
tain perches, and the mill buildings rest on made foundations 
or straddle over ditches and boulders like Landes peasants on 
stilts. Buta mining camp would not be ‘‘typical’’ if nature 
had pre-ordained its site for a human dwelling place—or its in- 
habitants for neighbors. Congress had more to recommend it 
than convenience ; it bad wealth. 

Forming one segment of a circle which has given the min- 
ing history of Arizona its farthest-known names, it is little 
wonder that scarcity of water did not deter nor greatly delay 
prospecting in the Congress hills. 

From the dump at the mouth of the main shaft a triple- 
notched peak thirty miles to the southward marks the Vulture, 
once a Dorado of fabulous richness ; as far to the west is the 
Bullard, held for half a million in gold, and like to bring its 
price, and to the east are Stanton, Rich Hill, and Weaver of 
evil reputation but the heart of a rich placer belt. 
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Though pros- 
pectors came and 
went through 
this section in 
the days of the 
Argonauts, it is 
only about 
twelve _ years 
since the origi- 
nal owner of 
Congress came 
down the little 
cation ‘‘at the 
wake end of a 
burro,’ and 
selecting a fa- 
vorable location 
on the big ledge 
which may be 
traced a mile or 
two across the 
hills, presently 
uncovered ‘‘ py- 
rats as big as me 
fist, sure’’ and 
rich enough to 
warrant a pro- 
longed _ celebra- 
t10n. 

Whether 
through this 
cheerful tenden- 
cy, or in defer- 
ence toa proverb 
current among 
old prospectors, 
that the man 
who strikes a 
big lode never 
makes a stake 
out of it, the 
discoverer of 
Arizona’s_rich- 
est gold mine 
drifts about the 
camp in time- 
worn jumper 
and overalls. 

The property 
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changed hands a good many times in the early years following 
its discovery before coming to its present owners, the Congress 
Gold Company, an association of experienced mining men who 
have made it a standard for progressive and successful opera- 
tions. There is not today a better ordered camp in the South- 
west nor one in which employers and employed work in greater 
harmony. 

An old man sweeping the already clean floor of the shaft- 
house leaned on his broom and said with a leisurely smile of pro- 
prietorship: ‘‘Twenty years I’ve worked for Mr. Gage; 
Tombstone first, then right here at Congress ever since the 
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company came. That boy over yonder hasn't lost a shift in 
four years ; lots of the men have worked two and three years 
without a lay-off. Nobody quits here except to die or to go to 
work for himself—and we’re mostly too busy to die’’—a 
statement borne out by the meagerly filled little graveyard across 
the cafion back of the town. Though, perhaps, its tenantless 
condition is due in part to the scarcity of saloons that usually 
form such a liberal portion of a mining camp, for here those 
vultures must perforce set themselves apart, with their black 
kin of the desert, beyond the limits of Company ground. 

The atmosphere of the camp (and incidentally its difference 
from some other mining camps) is indicated by that one re- 
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SLUM-POOL AT CYANIDE PLANT. 


mark, ‘‘ Nobody quits.’’ Many of the miners have built neat 
little houses and have their families with them ; and though 
there are not probably two dozen men of any one nationality 
among the 350 or more employed in mill and mine, it is 
‘**home’’ to all alike. A school-house that would do credit to 
a prosperous village overflows with sun-browned children, and 
the camp even boasts of a tennis court tipped up against a 
grand slope overlooking the town. 

All this busy life centers around some big red-roofed build- 
ings high up on the hill, and some cool, dark openings in the 
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mountain side whence come the ‘‘sinews of war’’—a car a day 
of concentrates and fifteen tons of shipping ore, with the larg- 
est cyanide plant in the United States pounding away on the 
tailings to run the monthly tally up by many thousands. 

The reduction works at Congress consist of a forty-stamp 
mill and the above mentioned cyanide plant. The mill has 
some of the finest machinery in the West and eats up one 
hundred tons of ore a day as easily as a hungry man eats din- 
ner. Coming up four cars at a time from the stopes and work- 
ings, hundreds of feet below, the ore is dumped on ‘‘grizzlies’’ 
to sort itself, much as oranges and potatoes are sorted for 





SOME OF THE CONGRESS ROCKS. 


market, the oversize going to two huge Blake crushers where 
it is chewed, literally, in the awesome iron jaws to the required 
size. Slipping on into storage bins it is fed out through Tul- 
lock feeders to the forty 850-pound stamps that out-distance 
the seconds, and drop six inches ninety times a minute. The 
mill-house rocks and roars like a ship in a stormy sea, or acity 
in the gripe of an earthquake, as the great stamps rise and 
fall. In sets of five, with rhythmic movement of clock-work, 
they beat up and down, strong pulses from the mighty heart of 
gain. 

The rock-pulp, wet now, flows from the stamps to the van- 
ners, twenty ever-shaking, endless belts, like broad dining 
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tables ; it is ‘‘ concentrates’’ at last, and with a brief interval 
of draining on the sand filter is ready to go, all moist and un- 
sacked, into the cars for shipment to the smelter at El Paso. 
It is done with, so far as the mill is concerned ; but partly 
because the water supply is short; for every quart of water 
used in mill, mine and camp comes from Martinez Creek, a 
mile away, and is raised 500 feet to get it over the intervening 
mountain. There is some gold left in the car-loads of tailings 
that are rolled out on long trestles and dumped in putty- 
colored mountains below the mill. 

A great mine is not unlike a well managed household ; there 
are no wastes permitted, small or great; so in the spring of 
1895 a cyanide plant with a capacity of 100 toms a day was 
put in to work on these gold-bearing tailings. 

The ninety-ton leaching tanks, pumps, pipe lines, zinc 
boxes and mechanical roaster form another plant, approaching 
the stamp mill in size and even more interesting. 

‘**Cyaniding,’’ as it is briefly called, is a comparatively new 
treatment, and its principles are but dimly understood except 
by persons actively engaged in the work. 

That gold is as soluble in certain solutions as a lump of 
sugar in water is a surprising statement to the average mortal, 
yet it is quite true, and is the basis of all gold-plating pro- 
cesses used by manufacturing jewelers as well asof thecyanide 
treatment for ores and tailings. 

At Congress the process is adapted to local circumstances ; 
the tailing dumps are plowed to assist in drying them, and the 
dry product carried by wheel scrapers to a pulverizer from 
which it is discharged by an elevator to the storage bins and 
thence to the self-feeder of the furnace. 

In the long furnace, capable of roasting one hundred tons a 
day, each ‘‘roast’’ stays four hours, passing to a cooler and at 
last, as needed, to the leaching tanks. Here, in a solution of 
cyanide of potassium, the gold is dissolved and drawn off by 
filtration, leaving the sand and waste behind. The filtered 
solution next enters an intricate arrangement of boxes filled 
with shavings of pure zinc, where the gold is precipitated, and 
the water, carrying some zinc and the remaining cyanide, goes 
on to storage tanks, from which it is used over and over again. 
For water is next in value to gold at Congress, and never a 
drop is wasted. 

The cyanide treatment changes the tailings from a dirty 
white color to red, and the busy plant is hemming itself in 
with great mountains of impalpable red dust that wheels in 
blinding clouds before the desert wind. Contrasting sharply 
with the red waste of the cyanide plant looms up the tons of 
dump from the mill, enough tailings, it is said, to keep the 
lower plant running night and day for five years if the mill 
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were to shut down tomorrow and not crush another pound of 
ore in that time. 

The mine itself is made up of twenty-three claims, following 
the snake-like trail of the croppings across the hills. There 
are three big openings in the mountain-side along the Con- 
gress vein, and two smaller but very important ones on the 
parallel Niagara ledge. The main shaft, No. 2, is nearing the 
2500-foot level, and still the beautiful white quartz, rich with 
sparkling iron pyrites, goes on to unguessed depths. Another 
shaft, 650 feet, and another something less, are connected with 
No. 2 by levels at intervals of three hundred feet, the levels 
serving to perfect the air circulation and to facilitate working. 
There is free passage through the thousand foot tunnels from 
shaft to shaft all over the mine, and it is said that ten miles 
would scarcely cover the horizontal workings. 

Congress is not a wet mine nor a warm one; no water has 
been found so far (except a small seep in the shaft near the 
1800-foot level), hardly enough to wet one’s shoes ; and possi- 
bly because the shaft follows the dip of the ledge, having an 
incline of only about thirty degrees, the deeper levels are cool 
and pleasant. A forest of Oregon pine has been stowed away 
in timbering this gold-lined under-world, and the waste trap- 
rock and tailings taken out have filled up cafions and built new 
mountains rivaling the old. Half of the waste perhaps never 
sees daylight, but is used to fill up worked-out stopes and 
drifts, so the immense dumps are a very modest index to the 
underground workings. 

Mine, mills, and all company buildings are lighted by elec- 
tricity, and the company owns and operates its own railroad 
connecting the mine with the main line between Prescott and 
Phcenix. A wonderful road it is, with sharper curves and 
heavier grades and more of them to its four miles than are to 
be found on any other standard gauge road in the United 
States (a thirty degree curve is coming close to railroading 
around a corner, and five per cent. grades are not seen every 
day), getting up the mountain at last by a series of switch- 
backs to the very mouth of the mine and discharging its 
freight on the edge of a sky-sweeping view. 

To be ‘‘typical’’ a mining-camp must have two distinct 
sections, ‘‘ Mill Town’’ and ‘‘ Lower Town.’’ Mill Town at 
Congress, with its store, offices, bunk-house, and homes of the 
employees, toes the line along the railroad track with con- 
scious virtue : it is a place where good people eat and sleep 
between times of working, and, considering the lack of water, 
it has a right to be proud of itself. Lower Town, straggling 
along the cafion half a mile below, is like all of its kind—only 
more so; a few less pretentious frame buildings, a few more 
roofless adobes and canvas lean-tos, with acres of battered tin 
cans and ragged gunny sacks between. 
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Two fires in ten months have nipped its enthusiasm, and 
besides in a climate where clothing is a concession to preju- 
dice, houses are superfluous. 

Its citizens would be as typical in Klondike or Kimberly ; 
they have foregathered from all ends of the earth and no man 
knows his neighbor’s mother tongue or the gods he was born 
to. Gold is the business of life and delvers into ancient his- 
tory are not encouraged. 

There are no holidays at Congress ; down in the mine the 
cables whiz and picks tap day and night, week in and week 
out, the year through. Nothing stops, except when once a 
month the forty rumbling stamps stand still for a few hours, 
and a ‘‘clean up’’ is made. Then all ears ache with the 
silence till the thud and roar begin again. 

The mountain sides all along are dotted with fresh dumps 
and burrowing prospect holes—for every miner in camp is 
ambitious to ‘‘strike another Congress,’’ another lead that 
will turn out 3,600 ounces of gold a month and keep it up as 
regular as the march of the seasons. 


Prescott, Ari 
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REAL cowboy, by the way, and not a Buffalo Bill 
OF melodrama of that much abused and much distorted 
class ; a quiet, sober, hard-fisted, hard-working com- 
peller of cattle on the great ranges, not a dime-novel, six- 
shootering rioter. In a word, as Hough puts it in his sane 
and authoritative book, ‘‘ not a freak but a factor.’’ It is one 
thing to ‘‘ shoot up the town ”’ in a circus tent, and play cow- 
boy with variations for the amaze of Eastern ‘‘culture,’’ 
which likes to think of the West as fierce and ‘‘ woolly; ’’ it is 
very much another thing to be a real cowboy. One is play 
and a good salary, the other hard work and small pay; but 
somehow the manlier. That is doubtless the reason why the 
best cowboys do not adorn the Wild West shows. There have 
been and are daredevils and desperadoes on the ‘‘ range; "’ 
but the vast majority of these men of the wilderness are serious, 
steady, manly men, not vaudeville fire-eaters. If this were 
not true, the West would not have been conquered to civiliza- 
tion, that’s all; for it was men’s work—not child’s play nor 
horse play. It was as sturdy and noble a pioneering as Daniel 
Boone’s ; an accomplishment that any sort of sober thought 
must realize was not achieved by any dime-museum freaks. It 
needed men—and it had them, and still has. 
I have known cowboys with college degrees and cowboys 
who could not read; gentle cowboys and rough ones; ex- 
perts and the ruck; thousands of them in all, and in many 


Hlustrated from drawings by Pd Borein 
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lands between Idaho and Argentina; but very seldom a scrub 
and not often a fool. It is a hard, dry life, which breeds vir- 
ility, indeed, but has few ‘‘advantages’’ as we use the word. 
And to those who know that life there is a dignity in its men 
—above all in those who try to be not only good cowboys but 
something more. 

Ed. Borein, some of whose drawings are here reproduced, is 
an average cowboy, perhaps, of thislatter day. A quiet, mod- 
est, unassuming boy—for he is not much more by the almanac, 
though a good deal more in the fiber of his spine—his school 
has been the cattle-ranges of California and Mexico ; his book, 
Nature; his tools the reata; his home a California saddle. 
And yet he has other horizons. 

There is no pretense here of having discovered ‘‘some mute, 
inglorious Remington ’”’ (as if a mufe Remington could fail 
to be rather glorious); but here certainly is a young man who 
has had no chance to learn technique, nor much of any other 
chance, yet draws, despite many crudities, with a certain fresh- 
ness and feeling—with an unmistakable sincerity, which is 
more than can be said of some of his big- 
gers. It does not cost the Successful Ones so 
dear to draw as it does this tired ‘‘puncher,’’ 
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toiling over his paper 
after a day’s work that 
would send an easy mas- 
ter to bed for a week. 
Borein was born in San 
Leandro, Cal., in 1873. 
His father was an ‘‘ old- 
timer,’’ a deputy of the 
famous sheriff Harry 
Morse. A little turn in 
the public schools, a few 
months in an architect’s 
office, a year as carpen- 
ter’s apprentice — and 
then the boy ‘‘ bought a 
good horse and lit out ” 
to the open which had 
always been calling him. 
A little contact with L,. 
Maynard Dixon, the 
most promising of the 
younger California illus- 
trators and the one like- 
liest to understand him, 
confirmed _ Borein’s 
youthful thirst for draw- 
ing—but did not by any 
means give him a liveli- 
hood. ‘That he found in 
a calling not unnatural 
to his love of the saddle 
and the wilds ; and pres- 
ently he was a cowboy 
on the Jesus’ Maria 
rancho in Santa Barbara 
county. After some 
years there he was awhile 
on the Mali- 
bu, whose 
owner, F. H. 
Rindge, en- 
couraged him 
and helped 
out his ambi- 
tion to work 


, his way 
preven through Mex- 


ico. He over- 
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ran the peninsula of Lower California, 
horseback ; and later the Mexican 
States of Sinaloa, Jalisco and Colima, 
and in general the roughest and least 
known parts of the Republic. He is 
now in New Mexico, cowboying, draw- 
ing from life ; working and learning ; 
unassuming and persistent. 
C. F. L. 


MEx. 


BY SAM T. CLOVER 


The city chokes me! Burning in my breast 
I feel an ardent longing for the West— 
The broad free prairies and the pure ozone — 
Which man may breathe in comfort all 
alone! 
I’m not content! I mope and wonder when 
My feet may stray to those old haunts again 
Content? NotI. 
I want my freedom and the pure, clear sky ; 
I long for Mex—my little bronco mare— 
I want the prairie and my gallops there ! 
Those mad, wild dashes on the yielding sod 
Unknown to plowshare and by man untrod ; 
Lord! how the blood went tingling thro’ 
my veins 
As on we sped across the boundless plains ; 
In long, delicious breaths I drank the air 
And thought that life was never half so fair! 
All cares and troubles lingering far behind, 
My soul was mated to the morning wind. 
I yelled to Mex, and, throwing loose the rein, 
A thousand fancies flitted through my brain; 
No more a plodding scribe, unknown to 
fame, 
I dreamed of fortune and an honored name ; 
No longer scorned, I fancied that instead 
The critics heaped the laurels on my head- 
Just then, alas! the iron pierced my soul, 
For horse and rider tumbled in a hole ! 
Then, more sedate, 
We traveled homeward at a steadier gait; 
The little mare, stil! restive at the bit, 
And half inclined, at times, to swallow it 
Anxicus as ever for a reckless run- 
And cariny nothing for the rising sun. 
But I, poor mortal, blind to nature's 
beauties, 
Thought of my morning task and 
daily duties ; 
And so, despite her jerks and angry 
frown, 
We both reluctantly returned to town. 
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EARLY CALIFORNIA. 


UNPUBLISHED DOCUMENTS-THE VICEROY’S REPORT 
CONTINUED. 


CONTINUATION of the report of the Viceroy of Mexico, the 
Count of Revilla Gigedo,-on the history of California from 
1768 to 1793, follows : 


4108. All these mattefs I took into consideration when formulating 
the rules which a/ interim govern in San Blas, and by which I order 
that double the salaries and rewards fixed by the ‘‘Reglamento”’ of the 
South Sea should be paid, as had been done by the Viceroy, Frey don 
Antonio Bucareli, in virtue of royal orders commanding him to take 
this step, and by which afterwards his measures were approved. 

109. However, I economized as much as possible in the pay of the 
ships’ companies without injuring the interested parties, and in my 
letter, No. 191, of December 27, 1789, I reported to His Majesty, enclos- 
ing a copy of the provisional ‘‘Reglamento’’ and timely remarks on this 
subject. 

The English Vessels are Set at Liberty. 


110. Many were the inquiries I instituted after receiving information 
of the detention and taking of the English dispatch boat and bilander. 
It always seemed to me that the temporary commander of Nutka, don 
Estevan José Martinez, had acted hastily; that no good could result 
from complaints impossible to investigate, extravagant claims for dam- 
ages; and that the royal treasury had really suffered loss by maintain- 
ing decorously and generously the English prisoners, keeping their 
vessels in repair and furnishing to them everything necessary for the free 
return to Macao. 

111. The captains, James Colnet of the ‘‘ Argonauta’’ and his em- 
ployé, Thomas Hudson of the bilander ‘‘ Princess Royal’’ requested 
permission from me to come to this capital (Mexico) and I conceded it. 
They presented their complaints against Martinez, and I ordered an in- 
vestigation to be instituted against him, but these proceedings could 
not be continued as it had been necessary to employ the accused and 
some of the witnesses in commissions and the service of the king, and 
also because the plaintiffs desired their prompt liberty and could not 
conveniently await the end of an ordinary law suit. 

112. The fact is that Colnet had established himself on our northern 
coasts of the Californias without just title, and in a harbor and territory 
of which formal possession had been taken in the year 1774 by the 
brevet lieutenant of the second class, don Juan Perez. 

113. It is also proven that Martinez, in taking prisoners the English 
vessels and all the foreigners that had entered the harbor of San Lv- 
renzo de Nutka, could base his action upon the royal ‘‘cedula’’ of 
November 25, 1692; the treaty of peace of 1670, to which said ‘‘ cedula"’ 
refers, ratified and confirmed by the treaty of 1783; upon article II, 
treatise (tratado) 6th, title 5th, part Ist of the Ordinances of the royai 
navy; and upon the peremptory roval order of October 18, 1776, trans- 
mitted to the viceroy, don Antonio Bucareli, to detain, take prisoner and 
prosecute by law whatsoever foreign vessel should arrive in our ports of the 
South Sea. 

114. Finally there is no doubt that, running all these risks, Colnet 
had entered the port of San Lorenzo. John Mears ran the same risks 
when he was at Clayucat, traded with the Indians, and built the miser- 
able abandoned hovel (xacal) or hut, which is used asa pretext whereon 
to base an imaginary right in opposition to the legitimate and perfect 
title possessed by the king of Spain to a harbor and territory discovered 
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and acquired by the commander of an expedition undertaken in vessels 
of his royal navy and at the expense of his royal treasury. 

115. In my opinion all these reasons remove the causes for com- 
plaint on the part of the English about detaining their two small ves- 
sels, whose profit derived from the fur trade could never have been so 
enormous as Mears claims in his statements; but in reference to this 
matter, which was also one of those I tried to end in preference, I re- 
fer to the statements and documents contained in my letters, numbers 
530 and 538, of March Ist and 2d, 1790, addressed to the Ministry of the 
General Offices of War and Treasury of the Indies in charge of don Fr. 
Antonio Valdéz; and to numbers 87, 91, 126 and 132 of March 31, April 
30 and November 30, 1792, forwarded to the Count de Aranda, prede- 
cessor of Your Excellency in the Ministry of State. 


Boundary Expedition. 


116. Through this medium I received the copies of the convention 
made between our Court and the one of St. James on October 20, 1790, 
and different other communications of anterior and posterior dates re- 
lating to this important and grave matter. 

117. All these dispositions had for their object that the just rights of 
our sovereign should be protected, without infringing upon the points 
amicably settled in reference to fisheries, navigation and trade in the 
Pacific ocean and South sea. 

118. Our king has undoubtedly just titles to the dominion of the 
coasts situated in the N. W. of North America, and to the adjoining 
islands, because we have occupied during a period of nearly three cen- 
turies a considerable part thereof; repeatedly costly expeditions for 
discovering and settling them have been undertaken, as well at the ex- 
pense of the king’s treasury, as with funds of his vassals. Formal pos- 
sessions have been taken in the royal name of His Majesty of every- 
thing discovered. Settlements of foreign powers and the navigation of 
their vessels have always been prohibited, and proceedings were insti- 
tuted against the violators of the treaties of peace wherein it is declared 
and decided. 

119. For these reasons I stated in my letters, numbers 34 and 44, of 
March 27 and September 1, 1791, as I do in this detailed report, that the 
subjects of His Majesty were never dispossessed of lands or buildings on 
the frontier coasts (costas avanzadas) to the north of our peninsula of 
the Californias, but that I was ready to comply punctually with the pro- 
visions of article 1 of the convention of October 28, 1790. 

120. I also stated in the same letter, that in my opinion the compen- 
sation providedin article 2 had been made, and I believe to have proven 
my reasons with the documents which accompany the reports numbers 
87, 91 and 126, of March 31, April 30 and November 30, 1790. 

121. Isaid nothing specially about the points agreed upor in articles 
3 and 4, because I am aware that on the coasts of the Pacific ocean and 
South sea, which comprehend our actual established possessions, there 
are few or no vacant localities (parajes) whereon the English could es- 
tablish themselves and carry on a trade with natives not subject to 
Spanish dominion. 

122. After considering what has been decided upon by article 5 and 
in the royal order of December 25, 1790, transmitted to me by the Count 
de Florida Blanca, in reference to the English occupying in Nutka 
the territories situated to the North, and we those on the southern part, 
fixing in 48° latitude the dividing line of the establishment of our legiti- 
mate ownership and those for joint occupancy, use and commerce by 
both nations, I was convinced that it might be convenient to cede 
Nutka entirely to the English, and for us to transfer that establishment 
to one of the best points on Juan de Fuca straits, and this to be pre- 
cisely the dividing point, running thereform another boundary or 
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meridian line north and south to 60°. Thereby the English would be 
hindered from entering the province of New Mexico. In accordance 
with these propositions, I said in my mentioned letters, numbers 34 
and 44, that I would formulate the instructions governing the person to 
whom the exploration of the northern coasts of the Californias and the 
marking of boundaries would be entrusted. 

123. The baylio frey don Antonio Valdés had already informed me 
on this matter in a royal order of December 11, 1790, advising me that 
the viceroy of Peru had received the corresponding command to order 
that a frigate should sail from Callao to San Blas, same to be detailed 
for the aforesaid commission, ieaving it at my discretion to place this 
man-of-war under the command of the captain of the first-class, don 
Juan Francisco de la Bodega y Cuadra, commander of the port of San 
Blas, if I thought that his experience and knowledge might contribute 
to carry out the work more successfully. 

124. This the good character, zeal and aptitude of Cuadra promised 
me, whom I ordered at once to come to this capital (Mexico) and I lost 
not a moment in making preparations beforehand, so that the supplies 
and everything else which the frigate might require should be in readi- 
ness at its arrival in Acapulco. 

125. The man-of-war “Santa Gertrudis’’ in command of don Alonzo 
de Torres, dropped anchor October 31, 1790, and after repairing the 
damages suffered by a heavy storm, set sail December 19 and arrived in 
San Blas, Jannary 15, 1792. 

126. All this information I conveyed to the Count de Florida Blanca 
and to don Antonio Valdés in my letters, numbers 60, 88, 105 and 113 
of November 17, January |, and February 3, of said year. The letter, 
number 56, of October 27, 1791, to the Count de Florida Blanca was ac- 
companied by a copy of the instructions given by me to the commander 
of our boundary expedition, don Juan de la Bodega, how to accomplish 
and perform his commision, and how to treat with and be governed in 
his actions with the commander of the other expedition on joining him 
in Nutka. 

127. This letter was an answer to the royal order of June 29, 1791, in 
which the Count de Florida Blanca acknowledging the receipt of former 
ones, promised to inform me as to what His Majesty should decide in 
reference to my representations contained in letter number 34, ordering 
me, that in any case I should conduct myself in these matters, as I had done 
since the beginning in matters relating to the English, with no less prudence 
than zeal. 

128. I expressed my gratitude for these kind words, and reported 
afterwards, in letter No. 64, of Nov. 27, 1791, on the active measures 
taken by me for sending the vessels of our expedition to Nutka. With 
letter No. 71, Jan. 3, 1792, I transmitted a copy of the second instructions 
delivered to the commander, don Juande la Bodega, containing additional 
clauses to those inserted in the first instruction I had addressed to him. 

129. Although this first one covered the necessary ground, I based 
the second upon the last papers published by the English under the 
title of appendices or supplements to Mears’ voyage, and making an 
extract of same, annotating some of its errors and the weakness of its 
argumentation, I transmitted the whole to the commander commis- 
sioner. 

130. He called on me for some necessary assistance, which I rendered 
promptly, and on the first day of April, 1792, he left San Blas in the 
‘Santa Gertrudis,’’ which was under the command of its captain, don 
Alonzo de Torres, and accompanied by the frigate ‘“‘ Princesa’’ and the 
new schooner (goleta) “Activa,” rigged as a barkentine in command of 
the respective officers: don Salvador Fidalgo, lieutenant of the first 
class, and don Salvador Menéndez Valdés, first pilot. 

131. The last two vessels, having suffered some damages, returned on 
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the same ist of March into port. The schooner had lost the main to 
masts which had certainly to be provided for ; others had to be rep : 
the main-topsails had to be shortened so as to correspond to the length 
of the new top-masts, and other details of work had to be perfected. 

132. The frigate ‘‘ Princesa’? made more than four inches of water an 
hour. Its hull was cleaned of everything (se puso 4 plan barrido) and 
the keel exposed. Then it was discovered, that the rats had gnawed and 
penetrated in three different places on the larboard side, and in the stern 
post near to the rudder fastenings. 

133. After both vessels had been repaired, the schooner ‘‘ Activa ’’ set 
out again ou its voyage, March 15, and the frigate “Princesa” the 
23d of thesame month. The one arrived without accident at its destina- 
tion, the strait of Fuca, and the other at Nutka. 

134. The ‘‘ Santa Gertrudis’’ made its vo age to the same harbor in 
60 days, arriving more than two months theall of the vessels composin 
the English expedition ; and I, through the Count de Aranda, em | 
the royal order, dated February 29, of last year, approving all my in- 
structions to the commander, don Juan de la ega,as also all my 
measures relating to the commission he had been ch d with ; but I 
was advised, that His Majesty would not agree to the relinquishment or 
integral cession of the establishment of Nutka to the English. 

135. This cession might have taken place, for, as I had received no 
answer to my letters (numbers 34 and 44 of March 27 and Sept. 1, 1791) 
nor any other royal order besides the one of June 29 of the same year 
which entrusted to my zeal and prudence those determinations for sus- 
taining the King’s rights in questions which might arise, I ordered (pre- 
vine) ega in article 8 of the first instruction, that after having made 
delivery of Nutka to the English (as His Majesty had commanded by 
another royal order of May 12, 1791, which was immediately transmitted 
to the commander of that port), he should transfer our establishment to 
that locality on Fuca strait offering the best advantages, and to procure 
that said place should be the point of the dividing line. 

136. I was very much pained for having erred even if only in this 
measure, and it was my desire to take steps which would impede its 
effects ; and although the distance and want of vessels at San Blas were 
difficulties in the way of applying remedy, at the first opportunity and 
without loss of time I dispatched the small schooner “ Saturnina’”’ to 
Nutka, communicating the royal order of February 29, 1792, to the com- 
mander of the expedition, so that, if it was yet possible, he could com- 
ply with same. 

137. This schooner arrived'in the port of San Francisco, when 
Cudra on his return entered the harbor of Monterey; and as the de- 
livery of Nutka had been suspended because the English commander, 
George Vancouver, would not agree to its conditional surrender, there 
was yet time to comply with the contents of said royal order, which Bo- 
dega forwarded immediately to the lieutenant of the first-class don Sal- 
vador Fidalgo, who remained in command of Nutka, by the bilander 
“ Horcasitas’’ which returned to Nutka in place of the schooner “ Sa- 
turnina.’’ 

138. As His Majesty had approved my measures in reference to the 
government, preparation and carrying into effect of the Boundary Com- 
mission, and as the only error I committed, thinking to have rendered 
a service to the king, is remedied, I shall now report upon the incidents 
which passed with the English commander, his explorations, those un- 
dertaken by the commander of our vessels and the ones to be made in 
the future. With this matter and other needful propositions, I shall 
end this unavoidably detailed report. 

139. The English frigate ‘‘ Dédalo” which left Portsmouth August 
18, 1791, under the command of Captain Thomas New, arrived at Nutka 
July 4, 1792 with supplies for the vessels commanded by Vancouver and 
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brought instructons for him from His Britannic Majesty to take posses- 
sion of the buildings and territories, which were supposed to have been 
occupied by English subjects in April, 1789. 

140. Richard August, lieutenant of the royal navy, was the bearer of 
said instructions contained in the royal order of May 28, 1791, which 
the Count de Florida Blanca addressed to the commander of Nutka for 
the purpose of surrendering said English possessions; but August was 
killed by the Sandwich Islanders and the captain of the ‘‘ Dedalo,”’ 
New, substituted him. 

141. Even if this officer could treat at once with reference to the de- 
livery, he and the commander of our expedition agreed with pleasure 
to suspend everything until the arrival of the principal commissioner, 
Vancouver. 

142, The last named finally arrived at Nutka, and Cuadra, in com- 
pliance with his orders, consequently offered the English commander 
to place him in possession of the territories which Mears had enjoyed, 
and to cede to him the houses, gardens, storehouses and shops of our 
establishments, without prejudice to the legitimate right by which we 
had occupied it, and with the understanding that on the part of the 
Spanish, the English should never experience any act of violence nor 
suffer the slightest injury. But Vancouver, cutting off all discussion 
on the matter, solely insisted in his answer: that formal surrender with- 
out any restriction should be made to him of all the territory of Nutka; 
that the Spanish flag should be hauled down; and, his sovereign to be 
recognized as the sole lord of that port. 

143. Cuadra was ever ready to accede to everything regular and just. 
He retired to Fuca and manifested that said point should be the dividing 
line, but Vancouver gave to understand that the real boundary was the 
port of San Francisco occupied by us. 

144. Notwithstanding this pretension, Curada insisted on his propo- 
sitions; and as the last and safest course proposed that after dividing the 
territory of Nutka, the English should occupy the part to the north 
and the Spanish that to the south, and the port should remain common 
to both nations. 

145. Vancouver, inflexible in his opinions and claims, did not agree 
to the propositions of Cuadra; but it was amicably decided to suspend 
the surrender of Nutka, the same to remain in our power until both 
Courts, informed of what had been done and alleged by their commis- 
sioners, should in the best of harmony and concert agree and decide 
what may be convenient to their legitimate rights. 

146. In consequence the lieutenant of the first-class, don Salvador 
Fidalgo, took interim command of Nutka, with the frigate ‘‘Princesa’’ 
remaining under his orders. 

147. Cuadra entered Monterey Oct. 9, 1792; the English frigate 
““‘Dedalo”’ Noy. 21 ; and the commander, Vancouver, with the two ves- 
sels of his expedition, ‘‘ Descubierta’’ and the barkentine ‘‘ Chatham,’’ 
arrived Nov. 25. 

148. The ‘‘Dedalo’’ set sail Dec. 21 to comply with its commission 
in Botany Bay, and on the way stopped at the island of Oaiti. Van- 
couver started again on his navigation, Jan. 13, of the present year. 

149. The English were treated with the greatest consideration and in 
the most friendly manner; and whatsoever they asked for or could de- 
sire for continuing their voyage was generously placed at their disposal. 

150. As Vancouver was convinced that these supplies represented a 
considerable amount, he offered drafts against his Court, but Cuadra 
refused to accept same, assuring the commander that he had my orders 
to treat him generously, and that he desired as well on his own as on 
my part to prove to the subjects of His Britannic Majesty our full and 
sincere friendship. 

151. Acknowledging this favor, the English commander stated that 
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nothing could erase from the memory of his countrymen the friendly 
treatment and favors which they had received from the Spanish. He also 
expressed to me in writing heartfelt thanks, and in proof of his grati- 
tude made a gift of the value of two thousand dollars, more or less, to 
the ‘‘presidio’’ and mission of Monterey in implements useful for agri- 
culture and timber cutting, beads and other small articles. 

152. Finally Vancouver informed Cuadra that it would be a great 
convenience for him to send Robert Broughton, captain of the barken- 
tine ‘‘Chatham”’ to his Court with the report containing the result of 
his commission, begging Cuadra to take Broughton to San Blas and ex- 
tend to this officer his help so as to enable him to continue on his jour- 
ney to Vera Cruz and Spain. 

153, Cuadra complied with this request, which he considered in order, 
and having left Monterey, the next day after Vancouver had gone to sea, 
in the schooner ‘‘ Activa,’’? accompanied by the frigate ‘‘ Aranzazu’”’ and 
the bilander ‘‘ Horcasitas,’’ which had just returned from Nutka, bring- 
ing Fidalgo’s answer, wherein he offered on his part to comply with the 
royal order of February 29, 1792, Cuadra’s vessels met those of Van- 
couver, 

154. Both sailed of their own accord together from the 14th until the 
17th of January, on which date Vancouver had arrived at the point 
whence his course to the Sandwich Islands diverged, when they separ- 
ated after a mutual exchange of favors and courtesies. Cuadra’s long 
voyage ended in San Blas, Feb. ist, his mission finished. 

155. During the same and in the preceding years of 1790 and 1791, 
the following explorations, which I will relate briefly in their chrono- 
logical order, were carried out. 


Fifth Exploration to Latitude 60° and to Cook’s River 
by Don Salvador Fidalgo. 


156. The lieutenant of the first-class, don Salvador Fidalgo, left 
Nutka in the dispateh boat ‘‘ San C4rlos’’ May 4, 1791, and on the 24th 
of the same month reached the port of Prince William, which he recon- 
noitered in its entire length on the east and north sides. 

157. Afterwards he discovered Montag and Las Vertiz islands; en- 
tered into Cook’s river, sailed down to the island of Kodiac, and returned 
again on his course to the eastern coast with the intention of retracing 
and reconnoitering from 57° latitude to Nutka, but fogs and bad weather 
hindered him from doing so. 

158. Therefore, as also on account of the scarcity of provisions and 
the near approach of the equinox, he arrived Sept. 14, at Monterey, 
where he remained until Oct. 25, date on which he set sail, anchoring at 
San Blas Nov. 13. 

159. These explorations corrected in a few points those made in 1789 
by the brevet ensign of the first class, don Estevan Martinez, and the 
a, Lopez de Haro; and also verified the notices in reference to the 

ussian establishments, because Fidalgo visited two on Cook’s river 
and one on Kodiac island in the bay of cape “ Dos Puentes.’’ He also 
took possession, according to custom, of a bay and of a cove, which he 
named respectively Cérdova and Menéudez, both east of Prince William ; 
of the pert he called Gravina to the north, and of the harbor named by 
him Revilla Gigedo on the before-mentioned Cook’s river. All this I 
reported, accompanied by charts and documents, in my letters, Nos. 19 
and 31, of Jan. 12, 1791, the first addressed to the department under 
= charge ef Your Excellency, and the second to the Secretary of the 

avy. 
[TO BE CONTINUED.] 




















Doubtless it surprises no one. Only a fool ignores what our politics 
are today. But, please God, there are still a good many Americans 
who find a shock even in the expected thing. Alger could stay in the 
Cabinet so long as he had done nothing worse than kill off two thousand 
American soldiers. He had a “ pull” stronger than the etary 
unanimous wish of the American people. His rotten beef contracts 
were no bar. But when from these venial offenses he graduated to the 
crime of locking arms with a man who does not think that Prest. 
McKinley is infallible—whop goes his head, instanter. Secretary 
Alger has not served his god ; but if he had served his king he would 
not in his age be left naked to his enemies. 


THE A Bloody Tyrant, whose Washerwoman had struck because 
MODERN she was Tired of Washing for Nothing and Board Herself, Sold 
AESOP. her to a Perfect Gentleman for aspecified Sum. The Degraded 


Creature, who could not perceive the Difference between a Perfect 
Gentleman and a Tyrant, still maintained that her Time was her Own. 
“When I Marry you,”’ she said, ‘‘ will be time enough for me to do your 
Washing Gratis.”’ 

** Well, of all Ungrateful Scrubs!’ cried the Perfect Gentleman. ‘‘It 
was noble to Refuse the Tyrant, for he wasa Brute. But if I kick you, 
it is merely to Improve your Manners and Morals. I’m a Liberator, I 
am.’’ And he swatted the Erring Lady and Tromped upon her. 

Thereat, some of his children cried: ‘‘ Let go, Dad! You do not 
look Pretty!’’ The Neighbors likewise congregated, murmuring: “It’s 
adarn shame! Why don’t he beat his wife ?’’ 

But the Perfect Gentleman retorted: “If you Mugwumps would 
cease your Seditious Utterances there would be no Friction between Me 
and this Misguided Person. You make her Think a Woman ought not 
to be Licked. I would-not have knocked her Down at all if you hadn’t 
been Going to Object. So you see you are Responsible for her Bruises, 
notI. You do not seem to Know whol Am. I am a Perfect Gentle- 
man; and no Gentleman will stop Licking a Lady till she admits his 
Divine Right to Lick her. I perceive that you are Traitors to Me and 
god. What do you Suppose he gave me such a biceps for? As for 
Licking my Wife, I guess you never saw her Arm. It would take a 
Man to make her keep Our House in order. But I reckon Ican Reform 
this Washerwoman’s domestic affairs. Goto!”’ 


POETRY Next to Zhe Recessional, Edwin Markham’s 7he Man With the 
AND Hoe has created a deeper sensation than any other poem of many 
FACT. years. Not so much for its poetry — which, with some reserva- 


tions, is rather tremendous—but for its sociology, which is intrinsically 
bad. If the public ear had been for art, it would have recognized 
Markham’s voice long ago; for it is a fine, sonorous voice, never petty, 
never brazen but never commonplace. If sensation, however, be the 
better advance agent, we can forgive it so long as it brings in its train 
the Real Thing— and this it seems to have done. Certainly sensation 
is not fame ; but here is one man at least who can afford to stand on 
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merit after the empiric discovery. Mr. Markham’s slender book of 
verse, *titled by the famous poem, is a gain to our literature. It hasa 
dozen poems anyone now extant might be content to have written. 

As to the caved forehead and bent shoulders of the Hoe-Man and the 
trying to charge them to the Oppressor, Mr. Markham has lived better 
than he has written. He was outfitted with a hoe himself; but nothing 
ails his forehead or his back. He had it in him to be Markham. No 
one could hold him down ; none could have put him up. No theorist 
coaxed the blacksmith to grow into a sonorous poet and a man than 
whom not one in California is more loved or more useful in a circle 
constricted only to his own choice. Markham did it. 

And that’s what ails the Man with the Hoe. We may itch to kick or 
guillotine the ‘‘lords and rulers’’ or ward-heelers who are content to 
see him there ; but he doesn’t stay there unless 4e is content. Itis a 
cowardly trick of the day to lay our faults to heredity and destiny, and 
our virtues to ourselves. This is very comfortable, but it is no more 
science than it is religion. The only oppressor a man can’t get away 
from is himself. 


There really seem to be sober people who “don’t know how ‘WHaT 


Easy enough, if wecare to. Easy now, easy before we began 
to fight those poor fools for wanting to be free, easy any day between, 
easy and effective. 

We can get any partnership we ask of England ; and we do not need 
it. If we—or England and we—had said to the Filipinos: “ Gentle- 
men, you are free of your tyrant. See if you can govern yourselves. 
No other nation shall meddle with you, but we will hold you responsible 
to civilization. Make a good, decent country of yourselves, or we will 
fall upon you ”—why, no nation or conspiracy of nations would have 
meddied ; and the Filipinos would have n our loving friends, We 
should have saved some thousands of American lives. We should have 
saved some thousands of American girls from marrying nameless 
diseases from Luzon. We should have saved the honor of the United 
States. And we can just as well do it today. The war goes on 
not to save American principles but to save the pride of the administra- 
tion. It thinks a lie well stuck to as good asthe truth. And knowing 
that some American speculators can make money if the deal goes 
through, it expects the American people to pay the freight. 


Prescott, Ariz., has a chance to distinguish itself. Capt. A MAN 


killed in the war of 98. To this day not a man has been 
killed whom the nation could less afford to spare. 
There is now a question of building that man a monument—and how. 

The unhatched would erect a cast-iron or granite abomination in the 
* plaza ; the deeper hearted (and I believe the hero’s widow first suggested 

it) prefer to build something worthier of ‘‘ Bucky’’ O’Neill. Prescott 

has no public library. If it would honor the man who was not only a 

hero but a scholar, the best friend that education ever had in that 

frontier town, it will make that memorial a public library building, And 

— are a good many people rather interested to watch what Prescott 

will do. 


Admiral Dewey, in a message sent the Secretary of the Navy, NOW, 


“ Aguinaldo, insurgent leader, with 13 of his staff, arrived A 
May 19 by permission. . . . I have given him to understand that I 
consider insurgents as friends, being opposed toa common enemy. He 


* The Doubleday & McClure Co.. New York, $1. 





Los Angeles, C. C. Parker. 











we could get out of the Philippines with honor.’’ CAN 


WE oor”’ 


‘*Bucky’’ O’Neill, of that town, was one of the first Americans AND A 


MONUMENT. 


June 28, 1898, said of the Filipinos: 18 DEWEY 
“ TRATOR 1” 
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has now gone to attend a meeting of insurgent leaders for the purpose 
of forming a civil government. In my opinion these people are far su- 
perior in their intelligence and more capable of self-government than 
the natives of Cuba, and I am familiar with both races.’’ 

Now will some administration flunkey newspaper please rise and call 
Dewey a ‘‘ Copperhead ” ? 


AFRAID This magazine certainly cannot be accused of unmixed admira- 
TO FACE tion of the ee The newspapers alone—and almost 
THE TRUTH. alone the worst of them—brought on the war. That the Ma- 


nila censorship pinches the newspapers is a minor affair. The vital thing 
is that the administration is shutting off information from the American 
voters. The truth about the Philippine war would hurt noone. No one, 
that is, except the administration. It would not help the Filipinos 
norembarass our army. But it would lose votes to McKinley. There- 
fore the people are to be kept from the truth, so far as possible. 

Now Abraham Lincoln had a wn war on his hands. He hada 
nation’s life to save—not the pockets of a few speculators to fill. His 
armies met not runaway ‘‘ niggers,” but fierce Americans who could 
‘kill even.” But Abraham Lincoln never had to gag the newspapers 
nor pry into the mails nor try to foolthe people. He cared more for his 
country’s honor and safety than he did for a second term. He listened 
to his God, not to Hanna. And, with all due reverence, he was not a 
fool. Any man és a fool who thinks he can cheat history—or even bam- 
boozle all contemporary America. The Lion is a Republican—but a 
Lincoln Republican, not a Hanna-Alger Republican. The ablest men 
in America today, who oppose the sin of Imperialism, are Republicans. 
It is not partisanship. It may be conscience, it may be only common 
sense, But at any rate, the strongest opposition to the President’s 
course is within the President’s own party. . At any rate, any man ina 
Republic who is afraid to face the truth doesn’t ‘‘ belong.” Because a 
Republic ceases when it ceases to be truth. 


HIGH- A woman of affairs as well as of letters, and seriously occupied 
CLASS with her mundane duties, Margaret Collier Graham brings 
ESSAYS. to a finish in this issue the series of little essays which has 


been running for a full year in this magazine, under title ‘‘ The Angle 
of Refiection.”’ 

In all seriousness, and without suspicion of boastfulness, no maga- 
zine in the United States is publishing today an editorial department quite 
so high in literary quality, nor anywhere near so durable in morals, as 
this little ‘‘Angle’’ of Mrs. Graham’s has been. It is many years since 
any American magazine has published in a year twenty-four pages of 
philosophy so deep and sane and so masterfully expounded. Indeed, 
very little matter of this calibre is printed anywhere these flabby days. 


Just The passing of a ¢emé/or in California the other day has pleas- © 
THE ured some of the hard-luck States; and they are welcome. 
DIFFERENCE. No one was hurt, and no damage was done. Just here it is 


as well to recall the historic fact that this same summer more people 
have been killed by sunstroke in the one State of New York than have 
been killed by earthquakes in California since history began. 


THEY ALSO There is nothing more evident in the cosmogony than that 
NEED Heaven loves a good joke. It is all the time having fun 
CONDENSING. with us. There are some of its human practical jokes to 

whom this idea will seem disrespectful; for God appears to have 

amused Himself by making some people who think that they have a 

sense of humor and that God hasn’t. Asa matter of fact that is prob- 

ably the only thing that reconciles Him to looking upon His human 

handiwork. For instance, the Anthropological Society met in Wash- 
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ington the other day, and decided to call our aborigines ‘“‘Amerinds,"’ 
asa neat logotype for American Indians. The Lion suggests that in 
turn, these Anthropological Idiots should be condensed—since our time 
is as valuable as theirs. Anthropoids seems to fulfill their etymology 
—and their nature. 


No man who understands the value of words pretends that our ALL 
war in the Philippines is popular. Some Americans believe it AGAINST 
an outrage on liberty; a great many look upon it as an un- THE GRAIN. 
happy mess we can’t get out of—but no one, not even the “ professional 
patriot’ is proud of it. Even those who cannot see any principle in- 
volved, are getting tired of it—and will be moretired before we are done. 
The curious thing is to observe how many forgetful souls imagine the 
United States ‘‘ has to have ’’ a war that is unpopular. 


Three thousand American soldiers sick, July 15, in the hos- BEGINNING 
pitals of Manila. One thousand American soldiers dead in TO PAY 
Luzon already. And what are we getting for those American THE PIPER. 
homes forever clouded? That is the beginning. All the world knows tf 
— the Filipinos included — that we can “‘lick’’ the Filipinos, if we are ‘ 
fools enough to keep at it long enough. If it were to save our country, 
amillion American homes would cut off their right-hand hopes to lay 
them upon the altar. But what feeds the war fire now is not the patri- 
otic homes. It is the politicians. And they leave us to furnish the 
kindling. 


In 1898 we saw American homes giving up their sons for WHERE 
volunteers. We see nothing of the kind now. Right or ARE OUR 
wrong, a year ago the country was behind the war. Today, VOLUNTEERS? 
only the politicians are. You knew a good many of the volunteers of 
1898. You don’t know any of the volunteers of 1899. Today the re- 
cruits are leaving no homes desolate. They are the homeless and the 
failures. Our American boys are getting home as fast as they can. In 
their place go none but the usual $13 a month machines. Does that 
mean anything? 


The San Francico Chronicle, the leading Republican daily of NOT 
California; the Ca//, next in size in the Republican ranks ; the WITHOUT 
Argonaut, Republican and strongest weekly in the West; the COMPANY 
Portland Oregonian, foremost Republican paper in Oregon —these are a 
few of the big Coast papers that are against the administration’s war. 
In the East there is the same state of things. Really, there is no lack 
of precedent for any American who would rather not rent his ideas. 


The unbiased patriot who draws, as postmaster of San Fran- EARNING 
cisco, a larger salary than he ever saw before or will ever His 
know again, offers to sniff the United States mails and inter- BONE. 
cept, in good Russian fashion, anything which does not please his Mas- . 
ter. Amen! The sooner the better. We cannot find out too quickly 
just how much American freemen will stand. And even Californians. 

ere has been a time in history when the name Montagu was worn by 
men, and had not been given to lap-dogs. And the time has not come 
in history when lap-dogs can scare Americans out of the house. 


Not long ago the Administration was wonderfully anxious to know 
what the Dear People wished. Today, if the Dear People attempt to 
say what they wish, the Administration threatens to prosecute them. 


Now the Cubans are to be allowed to ‘‘ vote for annexation or inde- 
pence.” In other words, we leave it to a ballot of the Cigar Island 
whether the United States shall be a liar or not. 
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A BROAD, 


A VERY 


TURNED might look like if suddenly invested with a backbone and res- 


UNCOMMON in these smallish days—is Winston Churchill’s Richard Car- 
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There is a certain pessimism in having 
any fears for the present trend of literature. 
5. Never before in the world’s history has litera- 

" ture swarmed with so many writers of almost human 
intelligence. 


If Mr. Henry James would like to know what Henry James 


MAN. cued from the parenthetical kittens which now steal in at every 
comma to run away with his thread, he would better ~= 4 before the mir- 
ror of Edith Wharton’s 7he Greater Inclination. For here he is regen- 
erate—James turned Man. There is no blunting of that abnormal 
activity of insight which has condoned the faults of James; but also, 
there are none of his faults except the basic one. With Mrs. Wharton, 
intuition is normal, not a progressive disease. Where James dawdles, 
too weak to let go of his own content with his wire-drawing, she is mas- 
ter of herself. She tells in a sentence what he would n a page for; 
as spiritually and far more clearly. 

There are exquisite pastels, and they have their place. They area 
medium for drawing little —- out to such thinness that we call it 
great. But the Masters always have painted and always shall paint in 
the oils of humanity. Consumption has its certain beauties ; but it is 
not so beautiful, nor even so refined, as red health. A story that has in 
it no woman we would fall in love with, no man we would like to thrash 
—in a word, no human beings—is, after all, not quite astory. It may be 
a very delightful Delsarte exhibition by a most flexible mind. But I am 
not here to growl at Mrs. Wharton. Her eight stories are of extraordi- 
nary skill. And Iam my eeee grateful to her for proving, so uncon- 
sciously but so inevitably, that one needn’t be as effeminate as James to 
be so intuitive. Chas. Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.50. 


So noble a book as Prest. Jordan’s /mperial Democracy ought 

FAIR to be read by every man who has the confidence to call himself 

VIEW. an American. He may not agree with it ; but if he is half-way 

fit to belong to this republic he will feel uplifted by it and grateful that 
there are still such Americans. 

Dr. Jordan has not only the large (though unstudied) expression, but 
the structural point of view. This book, to a theme which interests 
every sober American—and every drunken one as well—is valuable not 
only for its patriotism. It has the generic foresight ; it sees things as 
history sees them ; and there is a special value and a special interest in 
this getting a verdict from ‘‘a sort of contemporary posterity.’’ D. Ap- 
pleton & Co., New York. $1.50 


A truly large and truly delightful novel—rare things, both, 


NOVEL. vel, and one to advance its author at once to serious considera- 
tion amid the stronger writers of the day. As a stage-manager he is ad- 
mirable, handling a large wf without a hitch, and keeping the 
stage always in action—not only that, but with good, real figures. His 
character-drawing is no less notable; and ‘“Richard,’”’ ‘ Dorothy,’’ 
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“‘Jack,’’ perhaps above all “ Patty,’’are vital persons, who come into our 
tion as ‘‘Grafton” into our hate. The Maryland and the London of 
just before the Revolution are painted with convincing skill; and such 
toric figures as Charles Fox and John Paul Jon angerous actors— 
are used with considerable success. All in all it is one of the novels of 
the year, and merits the extraordinary success it is meeting—three or 
four editions before it is fairly cold from the press. The Macmillan Co., 
New York. $1.50. 


Jeremiah Curtin, ‘‘the man of fifty languages,’’ and of sev- AMERICAN 








eral valuable books of folklore in other lands, has just added to PRIMITIVE 
our obligation to him a fat and handsome volume of the myths LITERATURE. 


of the Wintus and Yanas, two tribes of “‘ Digger’ Indians in the Sacra- 
mento Valley, Cal. The title, Creation Myths of Primitive America, is 
a trifle over-catholic, as are some of Mr. Curtin’s sweeping assertions in 
the like line. Nor does the annotation of the book indicate so much 
knowledge of the myths of the many hundred other and larger and more 
important Indian tribes as of Irish or Russian folklore. 

The myths, however, are important and typical, and Mr. Curtin has 
told them well and in the Indian spirit. In his notes he properly refers 
to Schoolcraft’s ‘‘remarkable genius for missing the truth and confusing 
everything he came in contact with.’’ Little, Brown & Co., Boston. 


In the golden days of the frontier there was no good reason THE 


why an adventurous person might not have his fun with big TEXAS 
pase and be strictly conventional. The foolish desperado RANGER. 
illed for fun, hate or plunder, and generally died violently and an out- 


law. The foreseeing one became a deputy sheriff, a ranger, or some 
such thing, and the more fun he had the better peace officer he was. If 
the outlaws ‘“‘ got’”’ him he died a hero. To have killed twenty men in 
saloon or street was a sure road to the shrievalty. 

A Texas Ranger, by N. A. Jennings, gives a frank and rathe 
naive picture of that picturesque, half-bandit mounted police of the 
uneasy border 25 years ago. Mr. Jennings, now a newspaper reporter 
in New York, was one of McNelly’s men, and without constructive 
skill at all in painting a general picture, ‘“‘ reminisces’? most enter- 
tainingly. Not so well disciplined, so well organized or quite so 
legal in status, the Texas Rangers very much resembled the Mexican 
Rurales of today in devil-may-care, dash and effectiveness. They 
did much the same work in much the same method. The chief differ- 
ence is that the Rurales are a government machine, as strictly organized 
as any regular army, while the Rangers were a sort of guerrilla police— 
the border’s self-defense. Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. $1.25. 


Not because he wished to, but because if he didn’t someone _ KIPLING’ 


else would, Mr. Kipling has made into two quiet-looking NEWSPAPER 


volumes the newspaper letters of his literary youth, with title 

From Sea to Sea. It would be foolish to pretend that these journalistic 
matters are up to the top notch of Kipling ; but, on the other hand, here 
is certainly newspapering of a class we would rather not lose. 

The most valuable, though perhaps not the best, of these epistles to an 
India paper are the “ American Notes.’’ These are the egregious im- 
a of a—Bleeding Briton, very new but also very thick in the 

iceps. His bludgeoned criticisms of things American are mostly true 
in the positive—but this world is comparative. Doubtless Mr. Kipling 
knows our faults less intemperately now. Still, there is use in readin 
his entirely unconstrained strictures, and in knowing how our faults an 
follies struck the sophomore who has become the wisest traveler of his 
time. The Doubleday & McClure Co., New York. 2vols. $2. Post- 
paid to any address ‘‘on approval.” 


LETTERS. 











ONE 


FARMING 


AN 


HANDY 


OF OUR 
POETS. Sea-Drifi. Several of them—and several of the best—were 


AND 
HORSE SENSE. average of intelligence engaged in agriculture than elsewhere, 


ANOTHER 
PAVING California, entitled /uan Pico. The book is unusually beauti- 


LAND OF SUNSHINE. 


There is a most rare quality in the pom of Grace Ellery 
Channing—now collected in a slender volume under title 


first printed in these pages ; and there are many who will never again 
see the Sierra Madre without recalling ‘‘The Violets of Mountains.” 
An exquisite simplicity, an unmodern sincerity mark these verses. 
Without self-consciousness, without affectation, here is the expression of 
that rare thing—a woman wise enough to be awoman, Of imagination 
there is much ; but the great beauty of these poems is their unspoiled 
heart. Small, Maynard & Co., Boston. $1.50. 


A book that should be on the table of every man that tickles 
the soil, particularly in California, where there is a higher 


is The Modern Farmer, by Edward F. Adams. The author is 7 
cultural editor of the Sam Francisco Chronicle; he lives on his 
farm ; he is himself a modern farmer. This large, sound, interesting 
book claims to be, and probably is, the very first book to treat of the 
farmer as a business man. Doubtless, there is no other point of view 
from which the farmer is so much in need to see himself and his en- 
vironment. The book is eminently sensible ; and the farmer to whom 
its message is not worth many times its cost is a curiosity. The N. J. 
Stone Co., San Francisco. §3. 


The Real Hawaii, by Lucien Young, U. S. N., is so palpably 


EX PARTE a book with a purpose that it will take no serious place as his- 


PLEA. tory, and will be valued most by those who desired beforehand 
to believe it. Lieut. Young saw enough of Hawaii (he was in the 
** Boston” affair) to have learned a great deal ; and of his honesty there 
is no question. Yet the book is chiefly an example of the ease with 
which we can believe the thing we would like to. The unredeemed 
wickedness of the Hawaiians who had fat lands ; the celestial nobility of 
the missionary tramps who now have that land, and are glad to show 
that the transfer was in the interest of God and morality ; the purity of 
our politicians and adventurers in releasing the ignorant natives bem 
bad monarchs and giving them over to g ward-heelers—these are the 
book. Compared with Miss Craft’s unpretentious but deep and true 
Hawaii Nei, this is a partisan editorial beside a scientific work. But it 
may be popular—as isans are more common than scholars. The 
Doubleday & McClure Co., New York. $1.50. Sent toany address ‘‘on 
approval.”’ 


An attractive and worthy series of American biographies, in 


AMERICAN admirable duodecimos, and by competent persons, is issuing 
BIOGRAPHIES. from the press of Small, Maynard & Co., Boston, a young 


house which has already won distinction by its good taste in matters 
literary and mechanical. M.A. de Wolfe Hewe is editor; and the five 
volumes already issued are: Phillips Brooks, by the editor; David G. 
Farragut, by James Barnes; Robert E. Lee, by W. P. Trent ; James 
Russell Lowell, by Edward Everett Hale, Jr.; and Daniel Webster, by 
Norman Hapgood, 75c. each. 


Will R. Halpin has published a genial and gentle novel of 


STONE. ful, the story full of feeling. Sey this is all. The local 
color is not Californian. The local geography is a sad muddle; the 
picture of Los Angeles rather absurd; and the California terms much 
misapplied. Mr. woe oh only Spanish seems to be ‘“‘ Madre Mi;’’ and 
this grotesque impossibility he employs scores of times. The book is 
kindly and of good intention, but it has nothing to do with its field. 
The Robert Lewis Weed Co., New York. $1.50. 
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Dross, by Henry Seton Merriman (author 7he Sowers, etc.), UNDER 
is so good a story of the First Empire in France that this re- THE 
viewer found excuses for reading it from cover to cover after TERROR. 
his bedtime. Toa busy man that means something. The story has in 

lot a certain quality of Charles Reade—and a style absolutely unlike. 

t anyhow gets to the sympathy; which is what fiction is for. H. S. 
Stone & Co., Chicago. $1.75. 


The ‘‘San Pedro Harbor Fight’’ was one of the most curious THE FIRST 

and one of the most instructive episodes in modern American DEFEAT 
politics ; and as such has a more than local interest. How im- OF ALGER. 
cy ne a corporation can be, yet how surely the people—not the popu- 

ists but the people—can hold their own, has perhaps never been so 

strikingly proved before. A dispassionate roy EA this very remark- 

able affair has been printed by Charles Dwight Willard, who, as secre- 

tary of the Los Angeles Chamber of Commerce, bore an honorable 

bruntin the fight. He tells the — in a slender local yolume ; but 

frankly, with fairness, and sufficient detail. His little book of The Free 

Harbor Contest is an authoritative addition to the material of which 

Southern California history is to be made. Kingsley-Barnes & Neuner 

Co., Los Angeles. 


The Pedagogues, by Arthur Stanwood Pier, isafullyamusing, 4N 

if somewhat unconstrained, story of the Harvard Summer AMUSING 
School. Fora new author here isa considerable promise, both STORY. 
in plot and in a not too vicious sarcasm. The character-drawing is, in- 

deed, a little unreined ; ‘‘ Prof. Palatine’ and ‘‘Jessie’’ and ‘‘Gorch’’, 

at least, are exaggarated somewhat—not so much from truth as from the 
convention we agree to accept as truth—but they are tangibly real. Mr. 

Pier seems to “ have it in him.”” Small, Maynard & Co,, Boston, $1.25. 


Vengeance of the Female—an odd enough title tobe piquant— A STORY 
is really ‘‘a little book of travel,’”? by Marrion Wilcox, author oF 
of A Short History of the War with Spain. It is a gossipy, TRAVEL. 
familiar picture of parts of Spain, England, Italy and other lands, with 
enough thread of story to make it human. Some handsome photo- 
graphic illustrations add to its interest. H.S. Stone & Co., Chicago. 
$1.50. 


A cheerful prevaricator, branded even among the many, is ANOTHER 
Albert J. Capron, with his ‘‘ Legend of the Pueblo of Acoma” RED- 
(N. M.), in Zhe Pacific Monthly for July. It is long since HANDED. 
anyone has seen such impudent mendacity—while the ignorance is 
fully up to the worst. The pictures of ‘‘ Acoma’’ happen to be of 
Hualpi; but that is the least dishonesty. Zhe Pacific Monthly is a 
young magazine of Portland, which has shown some growth already. 
It isa pity that it has been imposed upon so wretchedly in this case. 


The sober Review of Reviews is latest victim of the person who has 
confidence to write of the Southwest his own ignorances, the facts he 
borrows from honest students (and distorts) and his own peculiar brand 
of misspelling proper names and historic words. 


Miss Alice C. Fletcher, that gallant worker in science and in human rights, has pub- 
lished the last message of John Comfort Fillmore, 7he Harmonic Structure of Indian 
Music. This paper was indirectly Prof. Fillmore’sdeath. He had written it for the 
meeting of the American Association for the Advancement of Science ; and was on his 
way to Boston to deliver it when an Eastern sunstroke finished his brave and useful 
life. As we have frequently remarked, Fillmore turned folk-music from guesswork to 
a science ; and this comprehensive paper is a fair summary of his great discovery. 


Fleming Bremner (Calle Nueva, 6, City of Mexico) publishes an English metrical 
version of Becquer’s Ximas, with some ‘‘ rondels’’ and other rhymes of his own. 


The Forester (Washington, D. C.) is an excellent little monthly in a good cause, 
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BY MARGARET COLLIER GRAHAM. 


Why a knowledge of good should be called innocence, 
and a knowledge of evil experience, is hard to explain. 
Wise men blush at the charge of ignorance brought by 
those learned in iniquity, forgetting all the good of which their 
accusers have no ken. Vice turned virtue is generally brag- 
gart and dictatorial, essaying to guide the steps of those who 
have avoided pitfalls. Character is the only garment of which 
the wearer boasts that it has been often to the cleaner. Men 
flock to hear a blatant ‘‘evangelist’’ vaunt himself on his 
struggle from the mire and all around are men whose better 
wisdom has kept them clean. ‘‘ But the good men were not 
tempted’’ you say? Then go to them in crowds and learn 
why. They have something to tell worth while. 


The society that commits its virtue to the keeping of 

the physically weak, will always defend evil by calling 

good effeminate. Have we any right to wonder when 
callow intellects deduce the virility of vice? Society is suffer- 
ing for a little fearless honesty. Legislation might rest from 
the suppression of evil if only those who hate it dared to show 
their hate. What save cowardice gives us the laughable spec- 
tacle of good men separating themselves from iniquity by a 
public ordinance and walking arm in arm with the offender? 
Loving the sinner and hating the sin? My good friend, the 
sin zs the sinner. 


Most picturesque of all our would-be virtues, and there- 
fore dearest to the sentimentalist, is forgiveness. And 
what isit? A chimera. Your friend plays you false ; 
what is he to you ever afterward but a traitor? You have for- 
given him—you love him still? Havea care how you love 
falsity. But he is sorry—he repents? Love him then with a 
reservation, for part of him is not your friend. Not all the 
power of the universe can get a man back where he was be- 
fore he did his neighbor wrong. Every step taken in return- 
ing to the right path might have carried him forward init. All 
the moral energy exerted in overcoming unrighteousness might 
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have made for righteousness. We may blot out our share in 
his punishment but his sin cannot be blotted out. Strange 
that man retains a moral sense in spite of all his efforts to 
strangle it with dogma ! 


It is humility rather than pride that keeps the clear- PRIDE 

sighted from perpetually suing for pardon. The futil- sore meee: 
ity of the plea oppresses him. Wrong cannot be 
righted, it may only be avoided, and that is a matter of future 
conduct not of present words. It is better that sorrow for 
one’s misdeeds should lie too deep for words, than too shallow 
for actions. The man of shuffling morals is easily brought to 
his knees. The valiant soul confesses to itself, does penance 
until death, and looks for no absolution. God and man may 
forget my offense, but when I forget it the numbness of spirit- 
ual death has set in. He who asks that his sins be washed 
away begs for moral blindness. Far better ask that the mem- 
ory of his good deeds be blotted out. Character would suffer 
less from the loss. Remorse is tonic, forgiveness is anzesthetic. 
The truly repentant cannot forgive himself and why should he 
ask another to do what he finds impossible? Why claim a 
miracle at the hands of his maker? That he does is but an- 
other evidence of the colossal conceit of mortality. 


There is no charity so popular as that which covers a COVERING 
multitude of sins and keeps them warm and comfort- ee 
able. Tenderness to evil is very often an indirect 
cruelty to good. Forgiveness too easily shades off into con- 
nivance. The world may be so busy reforming the wrong- 
doer that it finds no time to encourage the right-doer, and yet 
there may be more genuine philanthropy in smiling upon the 
good man than in weeping over the sot. A little undisguised 
scorn is valuable at times. 


The youth looking about for a career which will bring 484 
him most readily into social prominence today might eerie 
logically fix upon crime. The criminal is on every 
tongue and on every page. Government, education, conditions 
are held responsible and vigorously attacked. The individual 
alone is treated gently as an irresponsible effect. And yet man 
is, and always has been, the great first cause of evil. 


Society rallies eagerly at the call ofan abstraction. It THE waTUE 
is so much easier to build ‘‘rescue’’ homesthan to close on 
our own to well dressed vice. ‘Judge not,’’ we say 
virtuously when we are too cowardly to follow our judgment. 
In all our analysis of evil, all our wordy efforts at its suppres- 
sion are we forgetting the vital remedy—to hate it ? 
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TO CONSERVE THE MISSIONS 
AND OTHER HISTORIC 
LANDMARKS OF SOUTHERN 


CALIFORNIA. 
Drascrors : 
OFFICERS: Frank A. Gibson. 
President, Chas. F. Lummis. bt W. O'Melveny 
Vice-President, Eeapest Collier Graham i 3. Adam. 
Secretary, Arthor «— 114 N. Spring St Sumner P. Hunt. 
Treasurer, Frank A. Gibson, ig gt . Bank. Arthur B. Berfton. 
Correspondi: ing Secretary Secretary, Mrs. x. Margaret Collier Graham. 
812 1a. Road, Los Angeles. Chas. F. Lummis. 
Besnaee Love Meweres : R Egan, Tessa l Kelso. 
we Mxueers: Jas. B Lankershim, J Downey Harvey, Edward £. Ayer, John F. Francis, Mrs. John F 
Prose Mrs. Alfred Solano, Margeret Collier oo Miss Collier, Andrew MeNally, Rt. Rev. Geo. Montgomery, 
Miss M.'F. Wills, B. F. Porter, Prof. Chas. C. , Mrs. Jes, W. Soott, Mra. Phabe 4. Hearst, Mrs. Annie 
Apperson, Miss Agnes Lane, Mrs. M. W. Kincaid, th. G Otis, H. Jewne, J. R. Newberry. W. Jarvis Barlow, 
Marion Brooks Barlow, Geo. W. Marston, Chas. L. Hutchinson, u.8 Grant, jr., Isabel M. BR. } aa 
seqiscey BOARD; Jessie Benton fremont, Col. H. G. Otis, R. Egan, W. C. Patterson, Adeline 
Geo. H. Bonebrake, Tessa L. Kelso, Don Marcos Forster, Chas. Cassst Davis, Miss M. F. Wills, 
c. D. Wi John F. Francis Frank J. Polley. Rev. Hug? K. Walker, Elmer Wachtel, Maj. H. T. Lee, 


Rt. Rev. Joseph H. Johnson, Bishop of Los Angeles. 
Chairman Membership Committee, Mrs. J. G. Mossin. 


HE Club’s work at San Diego, the Mother Mission, is now prac- 
tically at a standstill for lack of funds. One hundred dollars 
was sent down from the Club’s treasury for a starter; and San 

Diego has raised $115 at home. A very handsome money’s worth of 
work has been done for this small sum—thanks to the care of Mr. Heb- 
bard, architect in charge—in putting brick foundations under tottering 
walls, and cement-capping wasted ones. But this is not enough to do 
for a monument so important in history. The Club will try to set the 
ball rolling again ; and again hopes that San Diego will match its con- 
tribution, The appeal is to Americans everywhere. Contributions 
from $1 up are welcome and go net to the work of preserving these 
historic piles. 

Of the 15,000 American educators who met in national convention in 
Los Angeles in July, 72 by count cared to see a California Mission. 
Sixty went to San Fernando, July 15; and two days later 12 stepped off 
at Capistrano from a train of 500 with stop-over privileges. In both 
cases, members of the Club did their best to make the day pleasant and 
instructive. 

CONTRIBUTIONS FOR THE WORK. 


Previously acknowledged, $3680.96. 

New contributions: A Friend in San Diego, $25. 

$1 each: J. E. O’Brien, D. Hitchcock, W. A. Scripps, Mrs. W. A 
Scripps, Maj. H. Sweeney, Geo. J. Bickel, Dr. R. M. Powers, Miss S. S. 
Crocker, Miss Helen Ballard, all San Diego; Bertrand E. Taylor, Boston, 
Mass. 
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CALIFORNIA BABIES is ; 
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L. &. Eng. Co HERZ-LIEBCHEN C. M. Davis Eng. Co A DAUGHTER OF NATURE. Photo by Mrs. A.D. Browt 








QUAIL SHOOTING IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
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